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THE REPOSITORY. 
FROM THE UALIFAX NOVASCOTIAN. 
THE YOUNG SOLDIER. 
A story lately reached my ears, connected with 
a young soldier, belonging to one of the regiments 
upon this station, which has something in it of a ro- 
mantic character, and at all events is singularly af- 
fecting. It gives to humble life a new charm, and 
shows, from the realities of the world, that the af- 
fections may spring up as strongly, burn as purely, 
and be ready to make for their object as romantic 
sacrifices under the cottage roof, as under the am- 
ple and gorgeous halls of fashion, and of pride. 
The young soldier to whom I allude was a native 
of Wales; the son of respectable parents, and 
brought up with the comfortable notions which be- 
long to the classof independent yeomen. Through 
some unfortunate circumstances, bis father was re- 
duced frem a state of comparative affluence, to ex- 
treme poverty—one misfortune followed another in 
rapid successici:—his rent accumulated upon his 
head, and at length being totally unable to meet 
his obligations, and without prospect for the future, 
the landlord became clamorous, and he was conse- 
quently sold off, and ejected from his farm. The 
old man himself had to become laborer; and his 
children were under the necessity of casting their 
bread upon the waves of the world. Henry, the 
second son, naturally of an ambitious temper, could 
not bear the degradation of the family, and hastily 
determined to join a recruiting party, who were 
then beating up strength in the village ; but the re- 
solution had scarcely been carried into effect, be- 
fore he would have given worlds again to be free. 
Poor Henry had one object which bound him heart 
and soul, to his native soil. 
In the neighborhood of his father’s cottage there 
“lived a farmer with a large family of daughters, 
with whom Henry had been long intimate ; and to- 
wards one of whom there had grown up in his 
heart,a strong affection. Mary returned it~and, 
in the simpleness and guilelessness of their young 
hearts, they had betrothed themselves one to ano- 
ther, long before prudence offered any prospect of 
their marriage pledges being accomplished. It mat- 
tered not—they had pledged their vows. Judge of 
her situation, then, when she witnessed Henry’s 











fall—imagine her feelings when it had reached her 
that he had enlisted ! He came to bid her farewell, 
but he could only say it with the bursting of his 
heart, and the eloquence of tears. She wept upon 
his neck, and beseeched him not to leave her—but 
his tie was not to be broken, te break it in truth 
was not now within his power-——Mary becoming 
sensible of this, formed the heroic purpose of leav- 
ing her father’s roof, and joining her fortune to her 
lover’s—the next morning she hired herself asa 
servant of the recruiting officer, and the same night 
these two young mountaineers bade adieu to the 
scenes and the friends of their native valley. 

Shortly afterwards the regiment was ordered to 
this station, and fortunately Henry and Mary were 
passengers in the same vessel; and thus enjoyed 
frequent opportunities of whispering to each other 
those loving thoughts which were beating at either’s 
hearts. Upon landing here their separation was 
almost immediate, for the officer took quarters at 
the extreme end of Dutch Town, while Henry was 
stationed at the North Barrack. Unable to meet as 
they were wont, the lovers pined in absence.— 
Henry had soon become disgusted with the duties 
and confinement of a soldier’s life ; and one night, 
about three months after his arrival here, stole from 
his quarters without leave, and made directly for 
Mary’s residence. Their meeting was a happy one 
—hours glided by, and Henry, insensible to time, at 
length woke from his dream, and although when 
he had left, he had not formed any deliberate plan 
for desertion, was afraid to return. He confessed 
at length to Mary the uneasiness which was preying 
on his mind ; and she, with that promptitude and 
daring which distinguish the female character in 
all strong emergencies, offered to furnish him with 
one of her gowns, and to leave the town with him 
immediately for the country. She had saved about 
three pounds, and with this to pay their travelling 
charges, and with the buoyancy of young hearts, 
they set out on their perilous adventure. They had 
not proceeded far on the road round the basin, be- 
fore they heard a noise, behind them, among which 
Henry recognized the voice of one of his comrades. 
Mary and he immediately left the road, and cower- 
ed among the bushes; and now they began to feel 
the desolateness of their situation, and the danger 
to which they were exposed, in a strange country, 
and among strangers. For two days they kept beat- 
ing about the woods, in the neighborhood of the 
basin, but at length hunger forced them from their 
retreat. They came out just at the Nine Mile House, 
and scarcely had they reached the main road before 
they were recognized, and seized by a guard of sol- 
diers, who were just returned in hopelessness from 
the search. They were seized and reconducted to 
town—Henry was consigned tothe cell as a deser- 
ter, and Mary was sent to jail for having offered him 
assistance. 

When Mary, however, was brought before the 
commanding officer, there was something so ineffa- 
bly sweet, and modest in her appearance, that he 





determined to inquire thoroughly into the merits 
of the case before punishment should be pronoun- 
ced upon them. He took Mary aside, and with a 
fatherly regard, questioned her as to her motive : 
her heart opened to his kindness, and she confessed, 
while the blush mantled high upon her cheek, her 
love for Henry—and that they had deserted from 
the belief that their union could only be consumma- 
ted by her lover’s freedom. There is something 
noble and generous in the human heart, if only the 
right chord be touched, The officer was so affected 
by her simple narrative, and by the purity and 
strength of their love, that he exercised his influ 
ence, and had both pardoned.—Nay, he went fur- 
ther—he promoted Henry toa highersituation, and 
placed it in his power to make his beloved Mary 
his betrothed wife. It is also added that he was 
present himself at the marriage : and as he kissed 
the young bride, that a tear had fallen on her 
cheek. I give you the story as I heard it—if it be 
true, this is a higher laurel than ever a gallant ofli- 
cer won in the field of batthe—the laurels reaped 
there prepare only for glory in this world, and are 
redeemed and chastened in their pride by tears of 
misery—but this is an immortal laurel, which will 
live green beyond the tomb, and be registered in 
the book of Heaven. 
——— 
FROM THE PORTLAND ADVERTISER. 
LUCY MAY. 

——‘ Disappointed and always expect to be.’ 
Ab! fair girl, is it you, who talk of disappointment 
Your cheek is yet unblenched, your eye yet retains 
its fire, your tread is yet firm and elastic, and the 
smile still lightens on your countenance. It is not 
then for you to talk of disappointment. But let me 
lead you where you may hear of disappointment, 
and whence you will go away sadder, more sedate, 

and of better heart. 

Look upon yon house ; it stands as you see in 
the midst of a bleak and barren heath, and the cold 
winds of autumn whistle wildly through its crevi 
ces. There is but one thing that denotes existence 
there, and it is the little spot converted by the in 
habitant with care and labour from its state of na 
ture, covered with the stinted brown grass of the 
wild, into a blooming and flowery garden. Enter 
and see with me who inhabits there. By the desert- 
ed hearthstone, sits a lanely and miserable wo 
man, clothed in rags and of loathsome aspect.— 
Look at the walls of her dwelling. Discolered by 
the damps, they Jook more like the walls of a dun 
geon. Look at the shelves which should support 
the shining pride of the house-wife ;—a broken 
pitcher, a cup, a platter, it may be a knife; these 
completed her store. Yet she, the miserable, the 
destitute, the despised ‘‘ widow of the house on the 
heath,” as she is called by her neighbours, she was 
once as gay, yes, and with as much reason, as you. 
Though your every wish be gratified, though ‘‘you 
are surrounded by friends who make every moment 
pass joyously away, though every eye greets you, 
and every tongue praises you,” still I say, she Was 
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a» gay, and with as much reason as you. Sit down 
by me on this gray stone, and I will tell you the his- 
tory of Lucy May. 

In childhood, beautiful, blooming and gay,—she 
sported among the venerable oaks that shaded her 
father’s dwelling, full of life and animation ; rising 
in the morning with the expectation of happiness, 
and laying her head upon her pillow in the even- 
ing ; rejoicing in the fulfilment of her hopes. Lov- 
ed and caressed by all who knew her, her young 
heart in return expanded its affections to admit all 
who came ; and thus she grew to womanhood. 

Her relations in life were changed. Her parents 
had died and left her their only child, comparative- 
ly wealthy. She had become a wife and mother. 
‘The husband of her choice was endowed with eve- 
ry faculty to make woman happy ; and never was 
woman more willing to be happy than Lucy May. 
The son of her love gave promise of virtue and in- 
tegrity as well as beauty; and ‘‘all things bright 
and fair’? were hers. 

Then came the hard hand of disappointment hea- 
vy uponher. The first uneasy thought that cloud- 
ed the fair heaven of her life, arose from some 
mercantile losses of her husband ; but these were 
but as “‘a vapour which appeareth for a little time, 
and then vanisheth away.” They shaded her, only 
as they deprived her husband of happiness; and 
could he but have been contented, she had never 
thought of them more. But the pride of the mer- 
chant was wounded, and would not allow him to re- 
trench and regain his former amount of property, 
but impelled him to risk his all upon an uncertain 
enterprise, which left him--pennyless. Even here, 
the equanimity of Lucy never forsook her; for, 
said she, “though without money I am still rich. 
Have I not a loving husband? Have I not, (press- 
ing him to her bosom) my lovely toy ’—Have we 
not all good health ?"Why then should we not be 
happy?” Alas! her loving husband was seduced 
to the gaming table ; and anxiety and the reproach- 
es of his conscience preyed upon his health, until 
he died! The good character of Lucy had gained 
many friends, and she was not at a loss for respecta- 
ble occupation, by which to maintain herself and 
her child. But during the latter part of his father’s 
life, the poor boy had not received the customary 
attention, and a slight sickness was the conse- 
quence, from attending to which, his mother was so 
much prevented, that him, too, her beautiful and 

mild, she laidin the cold grave. She felt the hand 
of her Creator fal! upon her, and fain she would 
have meekly acquiesced in the chastisement ; but 
nature could not endure what the spirit was will- 
ing to suffer. Sickness came also upon her; and 
the friends who were willing in her health to assist 
her to support her existence, when it seemed pro- 
bable that she would be burthensome to them with- 
out recompense, deserted her; and she was left 
alone in the world. Nature struggled and brought 
her through ; and when her returning strength ena- 
bled her to remove, she came to the ruinous build- 
ing just pointed out to you; and here, with no 
companion but her bible, and no friend but her ma- 
ker, she calmly waits for the hour of her dissolu- 
tion. 

Such is the history of Lucy May. It is, alas! not 
a novel one, but it is such an one, as, if rightly re- 


appointments ere they reach the lips. 


The following, though not new, is one of those 
gems which ought to be carefully preserved.— 
We cheerfully give it a place in our Caninet. 

THE BROKEN HEART. 


I never heard 
Of any true affection, but ’twas nipt, 
With Care, that, like the caterpillar, eats 
The leaves of the spring’s sweetest bud, the rose. 
MIDDLETON. 


It is a common thing to laugh at all love stories, 
and to treat the tales of romantic passion as mere 
fictions of poets and novelists, that never existed in 
real life. My observations on human nature have 
convinced me of the contrary, and havesatisfied me 
that however the surface of the character may be 
chilled and frozen by the cares of the world, and 
the pleasures of society, there still is a warm cur- 
rent of affectien running through the depths of the 
coldest heart, that prevents its being utterly con- 
gealed. Indeed, I am a true believer in the blind 
deity, and go to the full extent of his doctrines. — 
Shall I confess it ?>—I believe in broken hearts, and 
in the possibility of dying of disappointed love ! I 
do not, however, consider it a malady often fatal to 
my own sex; but I firmly believe that it withers 
down many a lovely woman into an early grave. 

{Upon this position the author makes some very 
pertinent remarks-and, further to illustrate the sub- 

ject, finally closes with the following pathetic story.] 

Every one must recollect the tragical story of 
young E****, the Irish patriot, for it was too touch- 
ing to be soon forgotten.—During the troubles in 
Ireland, he was tried, condemned and executed, on 
a charge of treason. His fate made a deep impres- 
sion on public sympathy. He was so young—so in- 
telligent—so generous—so brave—so every thing 
that we are apt to like in a young man. His con- 
duct under trial, too, was so lofty and intrepid. The 
noble indignation with which he repelled the 
charge of treason against his country—the eloquent 
vindication of his name—and his pathetic appeal to 
posterity, in the hour of condemnation—all these 
entered deeply into every generous bosom, and 
even his enemies lamented the stern policy that dic- 
tated his execution. 

But there was one heart, whose anguish it would 
be in vain to describe. In happier days and fairer 
fortunes, he had won the affections of a beautiful 
and interesting girl, the daughter of a late celebra- 
ted Irish barrister. She loved him with the disin- 
terested fervor of a woman’s first and early love.— 
When every worldly maxim arrayed itself against 
him ; when blasted in fortune, and disgrace and 
danger darkened around his name, she loved him 
more ardently for his sufferings. If, then, his fate 
could awaken the sympathy even of his foes, what 

must have been the agony of her whose soul was 
occupied by his image! Let those tell who have 
had the portals of the tomb suddenly closed be- 
tween them and the being they most loved on earth 
—who have sat at this threshhold, as one shut out in 
a cold and lonely world, from whence all that was 
most lovely and loving had parted. 











But then the horrors of such a grave, so frightful, 


flected on, will stop many a murmur at trifling dis-_ 





so dishonored ! ‘There was nothing for memory to 
dwell upon that could soothe the pang of separation 
—none of those tender, though melancholy circum- 
stances, that endear the parting scene—nothing to 
melt the sorrow into those blessed tears, sent like 
the dews of heaven, to revive the heart in the pran- 
cing hour of anguish. 

To render her widowed situation more desolate, 
she had incurred her father’s displeasure by herun- 
fortunate attachment, and was an exile from the pa- 
ternal roof.—But could the sympathy and kind offi- 
ces of friends have reached a spirit so shocked and 
driven in by horror, she would have experienced no 
want of consolation, for the Irish are a people of 
quick and generous sensibilities. The most delicate 
and cherishing attentions were paid her by families 
of wealth and distinction. She was led into society, 
and they tried by all kinds of occupation and amuse- 
ment to dissipate her grief, and wean her from the 
tragical story of her lover. But it was all in vain. 
There are some strokes of calamity that scathe and 
scorch the soul—-that penetrate the vital seat of hap- 
piness~--and blast it, never again to put forth bud or 
blossom. She never objected to frequent the haunts 
of pleasure, but she was as much alone there, as in 
the depths of solitude. She walked about in a sad 
reverie, apparently unconscious of the world around 
her. She carried with her an inward wo that mock- 
ed at the blandishments of friendship, and “ heed- 
ed not the song of the charmer, charm he never so 
wisely.” 

The person who told me her story, had seen her 
ata masquerade. There can be no exhibition of far- 
gone wretchedness more striking and painful than 
to meet it insuch a scene. To find it wandering like 
a spectre, lonely and joyless, where all around is 
gay--towee it dressed out in the trappings of mirth, 
and looking so wan and wo-begone as if it had 
tried in vain to cheat the poor heart into a momen- 
tary forgetfulness of sorrow. After strolling thro’ 
the splendid rooms and giddy crowd with af air of 
utter abstraction, she sat herself down on the steps 
of an orchestra, and looking about some time with 
a vacant air, that showed her insensibility to the 
garnish scene, she began with the capriciousness of 
a sickly heart to warble a little plaintive air. She 
had an exquisite voice ; but on this occasion it was 
so simple, sotouching, it breathed forth such a soul 
of wretchedness, that drew a crowd, mute and si- 
lent, around her, and melted every one into tears. 

The story of one so true and tender, could not 
but excite great interest ina country remarkable for 
enthusiasm. It completely won the heart ofa brave 
officer, who paid his addresses to her, and thought 
that one so true to the dead, could not but prove af- 
fectionate to the living. She declined his attentions, 
for her thoughts were irrevocably engrossed by the 
memory of her former lover. He, however, persisted 
in his suit. He solicited not her tenderness, but her 
esteem. He was assisted by her conviction of his 
worth, and her sense of her own destitute and de- 
pendent situation, for she was existing on thé kind- 
ness of her friends. In a word, he at length suc- 
ceeded in gaining her hand, though with the solemn 
assurance, that her heart was unalterably another’s. 

He took her with him to Sicily, hoping that s 
change of scene might wear out the remembrance 
of early woes) She was an amiable and exemplary 
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wife, and made an effort to be a hap 
nothing could cure the si 
choly that had entered into her very soul. 
wasted away, in a slow, a hopeless decline, and 
at length sunk into the grave, the victim of a bro- 
ken heart. 

It was on her that Moore, the Irish poet, compos- 
ed the following lines : 


one « Bat 


a 


She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps, 
And lovers around her are sighing 
But coldly she turns from their gaze, ‘and weeps, 
For her heart in his grave is lying. 


She sings the wild song of her dear native plains, 
Every note which she lov’d awaking, 

Ah! little they think, who delight in her strains, 
How the heart of the minstrel is breaking ! 


He had liv’d for his love---for his country he died, 
They were all that to life had entwined him— 

Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried, 
Nor long will his love stay behind him. 


Oh! make her a grave where the sunbeams rest, 
When they promise a glorious morrow ; 
They’ll shine o’er her sleep, like a smile from the 
west, 
From her own lov’d island of sorrow. 
sans: SKETCH BOOK. 


FROM THE NEW-LONDON ADVOCATE. 
THE GRAVE YARD. 

I love to wander inthe grave yard, It is pleasant 
to depart from the troubles of life, to a retired and 
still place, which is endeared by the memory of,de- 
parted friends, and solemnize our minds in reflect- 
ing on the times we have spent with them, and the 
time when we must meet them in other scenes.— 
We forget, in such a situation, the passions and dis- 
tractions we every where else experience. It is 
the sabbath of the soul. It is like an hour devoted 
to peace, and sacred to virtue. We can have no 
communion with the dead. We cannot embrace 
their bones, and kiss their ashes. The ruin of mor- 
tality is loathsome. But our spirits can meet in the 
purest regions of the air, and hold “colloquy sub- 
lime.” 

The grave is sacred. Here is the abode of some- 
thing, embalmed with tears and hallowed by friend- 
ship. There is no defence about it—it is powerless. 
But it is protected by a shade of awful mystery, 
which no arm dare raise. When any one, with the 
hand of sacrilege, profanes this holy sanctuary, he 
is doing something more than transgressing the laws 
of his fellow beings; he is blasting the tenderest 
and ‘most sacred feelings of the heart ; and is tear- 
ing from his own bosom the commission that could 
give his claim to the rights of humanity. 

The grave yard is the source of the most dear and 
melancholy association. We remember the times 
when we have followed to this place the bodies of 
those we most loved. We remember to have felt 
here those emotions which are the strongest of the 
heart, in parting forever with them whom we knew, 
and admired, and cherished, with the fondest affec- 
tion. 

When we see the body of a fellow being commit- 
ted to the tomb ; when we know that all connexions 
with one so dear asa friend are ended, the emotions 
we experience are so touching and so withering, 























that I believe none can be more exquisite. We 
never know ourselves so well as then. We never 
see in so clear a light the vanity of mortal pursuits. 
These feelings, when the event which occasioned 
them is recent in the mind, draw it off from every 
other thought, and contract all its sensibility to one 
centre point of affliction, which wounds the heart 
to torture by its intensity. But when familiarity 
with the seene, when an interval has softened and 
blended these keen pangs into a serene and tender 
melancholy, we can observe the advantages which 
such shocks work on the heart. Though they may 
seem like the lightning, which, to purify the air, 
scathes and rends, or the earthquake which makes 
the world tremble, and leaves behind it dreadful 
mementos of its desolation : Yet these events, like 
these convulsions of the elements, which make the 
earth a safe habitation, while they remind us so 
powerfully of our meanness and our end, make ue 
humble, recalling to our minds the virtues of our 
friends, incite us to imitate them in the duties of 
benevolence and philanthropy ; and remove also 
the selfish considerations of human life, dwelling 
in the heart like an angel of mercy, making every 
emotion pure and every recollection sacred, 

All may look on the Grave as a place 
where they have a general right, and 
where all will be gathered to the arms of 
death. Here is acted the last scene, and 
here is perfected the great catastrophe of 
Nature. Who views it with abhorrence ? 
It is a quiet and lasting resting place from 
all disturbance and sorrow. The old and 
the weary may sleep here peacefully.— 
Those who have contended with a life of 
misfortune, and drunk the bitterest cup of 
its vexation, may come here and say that 
their cares are ended. 

To this place can the saint look with 
peculiar desire. He is tired of his suffer- 
ings, he is anxious for the reward which 
has been promised him. He cannot look 
on the grave and shudder at its solemnity 
and solitude, but censiders it as the en- 
trance which, after his sorrowful pilgri- 
mage on the journey of life, will admit 
him, lonely and wretched as he is, to his 
mother’s bosom, in a peaceful home.— 
For him its darkness is illumined by the 
bright glory of heavenly hope, and that 
light guides him to the world above. 

This is the place to feel, while we are 
forcibly convinced of our depravity and 
degradation, we ifcline to favor and for- 
give the faults of those around us; and 
knowing that our remains must soon min- 
gle with the dust of the meanest beggar, 
we are willing, even before we meet there, 
to call him brother. 

It is the place to learn wisdom. The 
perfection of human knowledge is the 
knowledge of self. When we draw away” 
from the world, and hold communion 
with ourselves in a place lonely and sa- 
cred—when we lay over the tomb of a 
friend, and his spirit of remembrance de- 
scends upon us, the heart fills and ex- 
pands with the flow of sensibility. We 
mourn over our errors and frailties; we 








look with regret on the past, but with 
hope on the future. We are never so con- 
vinced of our weakness as when we look 
over a whole field filled with all that was 
noble and fair in man; and we sever 
raise our hearts and eyes to heaven, in 
purer devotion and brighter anticipation, 
than when we long to have done with 
life, and make haste to pass through this 
dark passage, which we know will in- 
troduce us to that holy retreat, where the 
weary rest in peace and none live but the 
just. 

We cannot, then, visit this place too of- 
ten, to learn the most solemn lessons of 
humility and of wisdom. Our hearts are 
clear, when surrounded with such asso- 
ciations, from wicked thoughts and proud 
aspirings. 

Who could indulge in dreams of pride 
and of ambition, who would feel bitter- 
ness against his enemy, or would form 
schemes of guilty pleasure, when per- 
haps he was standing on the grave of one 
who had been gay and proud with him ; 
or who had been his enemy, but now was 
humble and helpless, and gone from him 
forever? Who could commit a crime, 
when standing by the grave of a Father? 
There is a feeling of the heart which 
makes it pure and fit for good impres- 
sions, when it is melted by the remem- 
brance of former love and early and con- 
tinued endearment, which we can know 
and feel no more. When we reflect on 
the tenderness of a departed parent, the 
solicitude and the sorrows, the prayers 
and tears, which are so often the wit- 
nesses of a father’s care, all the sweet 
dreams and fancies of childhood return ; 
we remember how we have played on his 
knee and hid in his bosom; we love to re- 
call the times, when we could throw on 
him the burden of all our cares; and find 
with that sympathizing friend, protection 
and advic~ in all our little troubles. We 
feel most bitterly how often we have of- 
fended and pained his tender bosom with 
our disobedience and unkindness; and 
when all these scenes and recollections 
press on our memories, we forget all our 
wonted worldly views and interests, and 
become children again. ©! I would as 
soon disturb and be sacrilegious to his 
ashes as to commit a single evel deed or 
to indulge one impure thought on that 
holy ground, where the honored bones of 


‘my father are resting. 


It is consecrated not only by memory 
and affection, it has the grief of your 
most unhappy moments, and has been 
watered not only by your own tears, but 
been the altar on which your mother has 
poured out the incense of her sorrows, 
and to which she has committed herself 
as the last act of heart-broken devotion. 
By a grave,I have said,“a man may 
learn a lesson of humility and wisdom ;” 
but the warmest sympathies and softest 
emotions ef the heart can be awakened, 
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when he reclines his head on the bosom 
of the tomb which shields and hides the 
ashes of her whom he once called mo- 
ther. On that bosom he once laid and 
sunk with the music of her lullaby into 
sweet slumber. The arms which once 
folded us in their embrace are weak.— 
‘The form which once appeared before us 
in all the loveliness of maternal endear- 
ment, is now without shape or motion. 
Is there nothing tender in these recol- 
lections, and nothing melancholy in the 
remembrance that we are motherlese? 
When we lose a mother, we have lost the 
fountain from which we bave drank the 
purest and richest nectar of love. We 
are deprived of the dearest friend on 
earth. When we languish in sickness, a 
mother’s hand will make a pillow softest; 
our head will still its pain, when her kind 
hand pres its temples; her look is 
the kindest, her comfort the most cheer- 
ing, her affection the mostendearing. If 
we are in a foreign land and among stran- 
gers, the memory of our mother at home 
will sooth the pain of solitude and the 
weariness of business. If all look on us 
with indifference and neglect, we know 
that there is one tender heart, throbbing 
with anxiety for our safety and happiness, 
and that this love will never cease, though 
an ocean may roll between and years may 
separate us. Sickness and sorrow, time 
and distance, may alter and deform us;— 
but the eyes of a mother will be quick to 
know, and her arms be always glad to re- 
ceive us, though we are poor and despis- 
ed. 

The world may think of us as it will, 
may drive us from its society and dis- 
grace our name, a mother’s home will be 
a refuge, where we shall always be wel- 
comed ; she will heal our hearts with the 
sweetest balm of love, and never wound 
them by one unkind reproach. 

The affection of a mother never abates. 
After we are sent into the world, if we 
are prosperous, our father, comparative- 
ly, leaves us to our own concerns ; but our 
mother still looks to us with the warmest 
remembrance, and in nothing is separate 
from our interests. Can any heart know 
better sentiments and feelings than these? 
They are felt in a grave-yard. 











VARIETY. 


FROM THE MEMOIRS OF MADLANE DE GENLIS. 


KLOPSTOCK. 

In the year 1800, Madame de Genlis 
procured permission to return to France, 
passing through Hambuggh. In ber way 
she had an interview w the German 
poet Klopstock, which-she thus describes: 
“TI shell never forget my singular inter- 
view with the author of The Messiah, in 
the early part of my residence at Ham- 
burgh. I was then boarding at the house 














upon me, and he came. I was sitting 
with no other companion than my niece 
when he arrived. I saw a little old man, 
lame and very ugly, enter my apartment; 
I rose to meet him, and led him to achair, 
in which he seated himself, and crossed 
his legs with a composed air, as if he had 
determined to stay some time. Almost 
immediately afterwards, he put this sin- 
gular question to me, in a high and speak- 
ing tone of voice—t Pray, Madam, which, 
according to your opinion, is the best 
prose writer, Voltaire or Buffon?’ This 
style of opening—-pot a conversation, buta 
thesis—petrified me; but Rlopstock, who 
was much more anxious to express his 
own opinion than to hear mine, did not 
wait for an answer to his inquiry. ‘For 
my own part,’ he said, ‘I give the prefer- 
ence decidedly to Voltaire, and for seve- 
ral reasons. In the first place’—And then 
he went on to give me no less than a do- 
zen reasons, which formed, in fact, a long 
dissertation. He afterwards talked to 
me of his residence at Dresden and at 
Denmark, of the homage which bad been 
paid to him in both those places, and of 
a translation which had been made of his 
Messiah by a French emigrant. In the 
whole of this interview, I did not utter 
six monosyllables. After three hours had 
elapsed, Klopstock rose from his chair, 
and withdrew, mightily pleased with my 


“conversation ; for in the evening he told 


one of my friends that he had found me 
extremely agreeable. rCertainly it cost 
me no great pains to gain this praise from 
him.” 
A REMARK ON BABY-BALLS. 
BY MISS HANNAH MORE. 

‘“ To every thing there is a season, and 
a time for every purpose under Heaven,” 
said the wise man; but he said it before 
the invention of baby-balls. This modern 
device is a sort of triple conspiracy a- 
gainst the innocence, the health, and the 
happiness of children; thus, by factitious 
amusements, to rob them of a relish for 
the simple joys, the unbought delights, 
which naturally belong to their blooming 
season, is like blotting out spring from 
the year. To sacrifice the true and pro- 
per enjoyments of sprightly and happy 
children, is to make them pay a dear and 
disproportionate price for their artificial 
pleasures. They step at once from the 
nursery to the ball-room, and by a pre- 
posterous change of habits, are thinking 
of dressing themselves, at an age when 
they used to be dressing their dolls. In- 
stead of bounding with the unrestrained 
freedom of wood-nymphs, over hill and 
dale, their cheeks flushed with health, and 
their hearts overflowing with happiness, 
these gay little creatures are shut up all 
the morning demurely practising the fas 
grave, and transacting the serious busi- 





of a clergyman of the name of Volters.— 
Klopstock requested permission to call 





ness of acquiring a new step for the even- 


it would have taken them to acquire twen- 
ty new ideas. 
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Bon Mot,—I held (says Menace, an au- 
thor of considerable celebrity) the beau- 
tiful hand of Madame G—— for a long 
time within my two; and on letting i it go, 
the Abbey P. observed, “that it was 
by far, the finest work that ever went out 
of my hands.”’ 

















T HE FEMALE CONVICT TO HER INFANT, 

Oh, sleep not, my babe, for the morn of to-morrow 

Will hush me to slumbers more tranquil than thine; 

The dark grave will shield me from shame and from 
sorrow, 

Though the deeds and the doom of the guilty are 
mine. 


Not long shall the arm of affection enfold thee ; 
Not long shalt thou hang on thy mother’s fond 
breast ; 
And who with the eye of delight shall behold thee, 
Who watch thee, and guard thee, when I am at 
rest ? 


And yet doth it grieve me to wake thee, my dearest, 
The pangs of thy desolate parent to see ; 
Thou wilt weep when the clank of my fetters thou 
hearest, 
And none but the guilty should mourn over me. 


And yet must I wake thee—for while thou art weep- 
ing, 
To calm thee, I stifle my tears for awhile ; 
But thou smil’st in thy dreams, while thus placidly 
sleeping, 
And oh ! how it wounds me to gaze on thy smile! 


Alas, my sweet babe ! with what pride had I press’d 
thee 
To the bosom that now throbs with terror and 
shame ; 
If the pure tide of virtuous affection had bless’d thee, 
And hail’d thee, the heir of thy father’s high name ! 


But now, with remorse that avails not, I mourn thee, 
Forsaken and friendless as soon thou wilt be ; 

In a world, if it cannot betray, that will scorn thee, 
Avenging the guilt of thy mother on thee. 


And when the dark thought of thy fate shall awaken 
The deep blush of shame on thine innocent cheek; 
When by all, but the God of the orphan, forsaken, 

A home and a father in vain thou shalt seek ; 


I know that the base world will strive to deceive 


thee, 
With falsehood like that which thy mother be- 
guil’d; 
Deserted and helpless—to whom can } leave thee? : 
Oh ! God of the fatherless! pity my child ! 
De 
THE TIME PVE LOST IN WOOING. 
The time I’ve lost in wooing, 
In watching and pursuing 
The light that lies 
In woman’s eyes, 
Has been my heart’s undoing ; 
Tho’ Wisdom oft hath sought me, 
I scorn’d the love she brought me ; 
My only books 
Were woman’s looks, 
And folly’s all they’ve taught me. 


And are the follies going ? 
And is my proud heart growing 
Too cold or wise 
For brilliant eyes 
Again to set it glowing ? 
No—vain, alas ! th’ endeavor, 
From bonds so sweet to sever ; 
Poor Wisdom’s chance 
Against a glance 





ing, ¥ith more cost of time and pains than 


Is now as weak as ever. 







































